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succeeded. On April 15 a romantic play by Dimond, named The Conquest of Taranto ; or, St. Clara $ Eve, was produced for the first time, Young playing a Moorish Admiral Booth the heroic Rinaldo, and Macready the traitor Valentio. It was sorely against his will that he undertook this odious character, but in the fine situation of the last act (the one good point in the play) he entirely outshone Booth, and scored a personal success. "His by-play," says the European Magazine, "was excellent. If his features could but display the agony of his heart, it would be perfect" The piece was a failure ; but a more successful venture of the same order soon followed it. Richard Lalor Shell, afterwards the Right Honourable, and the most luxuriantly eloquent champion of Irish Nationalism, was at this time a briefless barrister of twenty-six. He had found a friend in his countrywoman, Miss O'Neill, who had secured the production of his first play, Adelaide, in the previous spring; but it was acted only once. On May 3, 1817, his second effort, The Apostate, was produced, Charles Kemble playing the feeble and vacillating Hemeya. Young the strong and telling part of Malec, Miss O'Neill the fair Florinda (whose impassioned outburst, "This is too much for any mortal creature !" excited a good deal of ridicule), and Macready the cruel and sinister Pescara, Governor of Granada. This character, too, he vehemently rebelled against; yet it earned him a distinct access of reputation. Ludwig Tieck, who saw little merit in Kemble and none in Kean, declared that Macready's Pescara took him back to "the best days of German acting," and prophesied that the young actor had a career before him. Miss O'Neill's acting being pronounced "'shockingly good/' and " terrifically horrible" (she enraptured Tieck), the play attained a fair success. The author, on